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as the gospels of the New. Two injurious tendencies, Jewish literalism 
and Hellenistic allegorism, have warped the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture from its early days. The Jewish scribes accumulated a great mass 
of interpretations and comments derived from the letters or alphabetic 
signs. Allegorism on the other hand, turned the persons and events 
of the sacred narrative into doctrinal symbols. Philo, the chief expo- 
nent of this method in the treatment of the Old Testament, trans- 
lated the books of Moses into the terms of Platonism, confident that 
he had discovered their true sense. 

In the third and fourth centuries a reaction set in ; a new school 
arose at Antioch which attempted a true grammatico-historical exegesis. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and Chrysostom are representatives of this 
school. The Greek church sank into formalism and mental decay, 
while the Latin church succumbed to the influence of the allegorical 
method. The Jewish schools which claimed to possess a secret tra- 
dition were the precursors of Roman Catholicism. Nicolas of Lyra, 
who died in 1340, was the forerunner of the Reformation. He insisted 
on referring to the original tongues, behind the Vulgate, and the 
Septuagint. The modern interpretation of Scripture commences with 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. The human factors in the 
Bible are recognized and the historical sense developed. The prin- 
ciple of evolution, in co-operation with the historical method, has 
brought to light the organic growth of revelation. This obviates a 
host of difficulties from which there was no escape when Scripture was 
regarded as a mechanical unity. Modern exposition is objective and 
realistic in its character. It seeks to determine what the inspired 
writers thought and wrote. In harmony with modern science, it is 
inductive in its method. The present-day interpreter endeavors to 
understand the idiom of the language, the personality of the author, 
and the historical environment in which he lived. The anxieties of 
criticism are the price we have to pay for the advance of knowledge. 



Religion and Reflective Thought. 

It may be said that no age has employed reason more, nor trusted 
it less, than our own. In almost every sphere of life theory and 
practice have come into conflict, and the battle rages hottest around 
the principles of our moral and religious life. We are not able to do 
without a code of conduct and a creed, but we do not know how to justify 
them. Thus Professor Henry Jones, in an article in the Hibbert Journal 
for January, summarizes the present situation. The past century has 
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been conspicuous alike for scientific achievements secured by unques- 
tioning trust in the validity of the reason, and for the richness of its 
ethical and spiritual experience, its practical faith in God and the 
immortal realities of the world of spirit. It finds itself unwilling to 
forego either phase of its experience, yet unable to give a reflective 
justification to one without sacrificing the other. In the confused 
efforts that are practically made to escape the shock of this collision, 
it is not possible to read anything but the rout of the speculative 
defenders of the spiritual interests of man. At first sight it would 
seem that nothing can follow except the decay of the religious belief 
and the undisputed rule of naturalism. Such a conclusion, however, 
is rash and intellectually false. There is at least a possibility that it is 
not religion and reason which are in mortal conflict. It seems easier 
to believe that the interpreters of human experience have lost their 
way than to maintain that the experience itself is rent in twain, and 
that the fundamental conditions of human welfare are inconsistent. If 
such conclusions must follow from the premises assumed at present, it 
behooves us to examine these premises. Those conceptions of religion 
and reason may both be the products of abstract thought, falsified by 
clinging to antiquated presuppositions. What is required, and what 
indeed is in process of being gained, is a better view of reason than 
that which represents it as an analytic and discursive power radically 
at enmity with the great unities of experience, and a better view of 
religion than that which makes it an exception to man's natural life 
and finds no foothold for his spiritual interests except in the interstices 
of a broken natural world. 



Being Religious without Knowing It. 

Certainly Professor Coe has given us, in his Religion of a Mature 
Mind, one of the most thoughtful, stimulating, and useful books for 
promoting intelligent and earnest Christianity. Many of the stirring 
religious problems of the hour are presented in a right light and with 
a clear understanding of the present need. He discloses the error of 
the supposition, for instance, that a true religious experience is some- 
thing catastrophic, external, and abnormal. Instead, religion is some- 
thing essential to the human personality. Men are religious, whether 
they know it or not. A sense of the divine is involved in all the 
higher processes that constitute us men. Religion is primarily instinc- 
tive, and therefore involuntary. This is the reason why it remains for- 
ever young, though the creeds and institutions in which we voluntarily 



